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POPULAR TALES. Whilst she was thus, like’a “ ministering 





angel,” engaged in smoothing the path to the 
‘* To virtue if these Tales persuade, tomb, an interesting young friend of mine, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” who resided a few miles diatant, made mea 





visit. He had often heard of the beautiful 
Emily Clyndale, and supposed she had merely 
Emily Clpndale. that beauty of form and of face, which one 
(A tale contained in a letter from an eminent English | can contemplate with as little emotion as a fine 
Physician to his Sister, who had emigrated to Amer- painting ; but to find her thus, alleviating the 
ica.) pains, and soothing the languor of disease, 
I was recently summoned to the sick-cham-| with all her soul absorbed in the employment, 
ber of a lady, with whom, seven years ago, I| was totally unexpected. He had always ridi- 
was intimately acquainted ; and the melan-| culed and despised the idea of “ falling in love,’’ 
choly events of whose life, since that period,| but he soon felt that she more powerfully ar- 
have most powerfully awakened my sympa-|rested his attention than any woman he had 
thy ; presuming that you, my beloved sister,/ever before seen. They afterwards several 
will read it with interest, I will give you a\ times happened to meet at my house, and the 
short sketch of her history. similarity of their situations contributed to in- 
Alas! that interval has also been deeply | crease their interest in each other. James 
fraught with sorrow to me !—Seven years/ Brenden, like Emily, was an orphan ; and like 
ago I was blest with the society of my lament-! her had no relative towards whom his heart 
ed Mary : our situation was obscure, ’tis true ;|might expand. His father was a younger 
but still it was most happy. And you, my brother of the Earl of P—, and, as is often the 
sister was not then divided from me by the|case with the cadets of noble families, was 
billowy ocean. I now am a lonely, isolated | scantily provided for ; and consequently when 
being, with no one dependent upon me for|he and his young wife died, their only child 
happiness, no one to call forth my tenderness.! was left in his boyhood, almost entirely depen- 
The distinction to which I have since risen in| dant upon his uncle. But though compara- 
this crowded metropolis, is but a poor com- tively poor, he inherited the lofty spirit of his 
pensation for the tranquil, heartfelt enjoyment) ancestors to its full extent, and as he approach- 
which I then knew in the bosom of my family.! ed to manhood, the very consciousness of his 
But to commence my narrative— poverty, and the galling feeling of dependance 
You may recollect, that the two last years! rather increased than diminished it, by render- 
which my Mary lived, we spent on the banks| ing him more keenly sensitive to the least 
of the Severn. A lovely girl, named Emily) shadow of degradation or insult. 
Clyndale, who lived near us, wasour frequent; | have omitted to mention a material circum- 
visitor. She had been left an orphan in her| stance.——Before James and Emily became ac- 
infancy, and was the ward of her step-brother,! quainted, Sir John had introduced at his house 
Sir John M—, an avaricious, unfeeling man,|a Mr. Turner, whom he intimated to his sister 
whose only wish for his sister was, that her) she must consider as her future husband. 
transcendent beauty might procure her a rich} He was possessed of a very large estate in 
settlement. Her brother’s wife was a mere} Warwickshire, but was publickly known to be 
good-natured, insipid creature, who acknowl-| cruelly oppressive to his tenantry. This re- 
edged, by implicit obedience, her lord’s su-| port had excited her aversion previous to 
premacy. Thus, having no society in her/their introduction; and his appearance and 
own family, Emily used to pass many of her| manners were little calculated to remove an 
leisure hours with us, anda thousand times | unfavorabie impression. But shehad hitherto 
overpaid all the improvement that she derived! never ventured to oppose the will of ber impe- 
from our intercourse, by her soothing atten-|rious brother, and well knowing the violence 
ions during the lingering illness of my belov-| of his temper, she dreaded the consequences 
ed Mary. I should be worse than ungrateful | of a positive refusal, therefore, as the only al- 
could J forget how this sweet girl, in the|ternative, she detérmined to render her socie- 
brightest bloom of fragile loveliness seemed|ty unpleasant to her beartless admirer, and 
absolutely to lose all thought of herself, in her| hoped at length to disgust him by her matk- 
unwearied and devoted attendance upon theled indifference. Butin tiis attempt she was 


sainted sufferer. lunsuc¢essiul. fie was ploused with her beaus 
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her qualities of heart and mind, and thought) 


his wealth a fair equivalent for her charms 

And, as he considered a woman’s judgment or| 
inclination mere whims, instead of endcavor-| 
ing to overcome her evident repugnance, he 
resolved quietly to wait, in the comfortable 
belief, that so arbitrary a guardian would at 
least subdue the reluctance, or silence the ob- 
jyections of thesgentle Emily. 

Things were in this state, and she was some- 
times half tempted to yield herself an unresist- 
ing victim to what seemed to be her destiny, 
e at the period when she and my young friend 

4 first met. She could not but soon detect his 
“S sentiments respecting her, and she looked up 
to him as one sent by Providence to rescue 
her from the brink of wretchedness. Yet 
sull she feared the resentment of her brother, 
Bij if, in reply to importunities, she should dare to 
avow her determination never to marry Mr. 
. Turner. But after many conflicts with her 
ge timidity, and habitual dread of his wealth, she 
did resolve, that when next Sir John urged 
the subject, instead of evading it, she would 
firmly refuse. The odious topic was soon 
referred to, and she summoned courage to 
declare her intention, though she trembled in 
every nerve ; it was the first instance in which 
“she had ever presumed to dispute his will, and 
he was, as she expected, highly exasperated. 
He instantly accused her of a preference for 
James Brenden, and without waiting a reply, 
ordered her to write to him, forbidding him 
ever to visit her again. Even had she felt no 
affection for him her delicacy would have re- 
coiled from such an act ; shebraved the me- 
aces of her tyrant positively refused to write 
the note, and In consequence was confined to 
her chamber. 
Meanwhile, her lover was scarcely less un- 
) comiortable. He had been extremely gratified 
by the confiding kindness of Emily’s manner 
towards him, and someumes hoped he had in- 
spired a warmer sentiment than mere friend- 
ship yet when he reflected on his own slende 
patrimony, and that her fortune was entirely! 
in her brother’s power, his heart revolted at! 
' the theuzht of what he called condemning her 
; to a life of poverty and cbscurity. No,’ 
he would soy, “ I must acquire a competence, 
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ty, though utterly incapable of appreciating|* she can return my love, I shall then have a 















hefore I ask her to join her fate with mine !! 
Liven should her generous nature prompt her} 
to despise weaith for my sake, I could not con-| 
sent to her making the sacrifice.”” Thus he 
reasoned, but he could not feel so calmly; 
when he thought of his rival, he shuddered at! 
the possibility of her being sacrificed on the} 
altar of avarice. 

Various plans for acquiring a fortune were! 
devised and rejected. 


und declare bis attachment ‘* If,” said he,| 


At length he resolved! of vice. 
upon a few voyages, as supercargo of an East} briefly inform you of the circumstances which, 
Jndian merchant ship; and that he would im-} about ten months since, were related to me by 
mediately acquaint Emily with his intentions,,an early friend of Emily's. 


stimulant which will enable me to overcome 
every obstacle ; but if she forbid me to hope, 
I care not whither | go—I shall have nothing 
to bind me here.” 

Accordingly, he went that evening to M 
Park, and it most unfortunately happened to 
be the same on which Emily had aroused her 
brother’s wrath. When he arrived there, the 
baronet wasstill walking his hail, darkly brood- 
ing over the spirit of rebellion he had discov- 
ered in his hitherto tractable ward. It may 
well be supposed that the sight of the person 
whom he regarded as the cause of her resist- 
ance, would incense him still more. He not 
only insulted the object of his resentment most 
grossly but basely insinuated that Emily felt 
the utmost contempt for him. This was too 
much—he left the house in a paroxism of 
agony, and was almost tempted to curse the 
hour in which he had first entered it. Buta 
moment’s reflection convinced him that Em- 
ily was utterly incapable of acting the part 
Sir John attributed to her, though the bare 
possibility of such being her sentiments, made 
bim writhe as on the rack. “1 could have 
submitted to every privation,” heexclaimed,— 
‘*T could have made any exertion; but to be 
treated with scorn and contumely, is more 
than I can bear, even for thee Emily Clyndale! 
No—I must—lI will forget thee !” 

His resolution was instantly taken; he bent 
his course to the nearest post-town, and that 
very night took passage in the stage for Ply- 
mouth, where a frigate was then fitting out 
to join the East India flect. He entered the 
service aS a common maiine, and ere she who 
was most interested in his fate, was even 
aware of the interview which had taken place 
between him and her brother, a thousand 
billows rolled between them. 

I should vainly endeavor to pourtray her 
calm look of despair, when apprised of his de- 
parture, her sufferings were far too intense for 
complaint. She appeared, for many weeks, 
totally unconscious to every thing but the an- 
gruish of her own bosom, and would sit hour 
after hour, in tearless silence ; evincing no 
emotion except an involuntary shuddering 
when her brother approached her: her health 
rapidly declined, and even that inhuman bre- 
ther ceased to urge the hateful connexion that 
had been the primary cause of her misery. 

She remained in this state when I removed 
to London ; and whenever, in after years, her 
image recurred to my memory, it was as that 
of a purified spirit, early called to its rest. 
Alas! L little thought that she, whom I pic- 
tured as soaring on the wings of a seraph, was 
even then near me, treading the thorny paths 
But 1 must not anticipate. 1 will 





For several months after I left the vicinity, 
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she had continued sunk in a wasting melan-| 
choly, but her health at length revived, and 
her spirit, as if it had exhausted the capacity | 
of suffering, also in come measure rose from) 
its gloom.—About this time, Lord $ » the 
oldest son of the Earl of P , (and, conse- 
quently cousin-german to James Brenden.) 
Arst became a visitor at M Park. This 
young gentleman having inherited an indepen. | 
dant fortune from his maternal uncle, kept an 
establishment in London, separate from his 
parents, but was now come down to spend the, 
autumn at the family seat. Continual inter- 
course, when in town, with the dissipated, | 
who could embellish profligacy with wit, had 
completely vitiated his taste, and depraved 
his morals, but in appearance he strongly re-| 
sembled his cousin, and his manners were 
polishing and insinuating. 

He was cordially welcomed to his mansion} 
by the baronet, who hoped his sister’s charms | 
might captivate his visitor, whose tidle and ex-| 
pectations, he thought, were even preferable, 
to the immense riches of the spiritiess Mr. 
Turner ; whom, however, he still meanttokcep| 
in reserve in case Lord S. made no proposals 

You may well believe the cheerless Emily) 
had not the most remote idea of making a 
conquest; yet the resemblance of Lord S | 














to her lover, excited her interest—She had be-| 


sides, a faint hope that he might have some 
intelligence from his cousin, and would in the 
course of conversation, casually mention it ; 
this imparted to her manner, a grace and ani- 
mation which completely fascinated him, and 
he gladly availed himself of Sir John’s invita- 
tion to visit them frequently. 

Lord S. had imbibed from his dissolute as- 
sociales, an unconquerable aversion to what 
they called “ the shackles of matrimony ;” yet 
he felt the powerful influence of Emily’s at- 
tractions, and resolved to spare neither art 
nor perseverance, in his efforts to obtain so 


fuira prize. But he correculy judged this to! 


be a hopeless attempt, unless he could first 
succeed in subverting her principles; and 
to effect his diabolical purpose, he thought it 
most expedient to conceal his love, and pro- 
fess only the most sincere and disinterested 


friendship. He spent much of his time at) 


M—Park, and Emily was grateful for his en- 
deavors to amuse her: she felt for him an 
almost sisterly affection, and undoubtingly 
believed that the sentiment was reciprocal. 
She could not discover whether he was 
aware of the attachment between herself and 


his cousin, (for he never alluded to him,) and, 


in her hours of despondency, she was some- 
times almost disposed to believe that it had 


existed only in her own breast. On one oc-| 


casion, she attempted to “ nerve her heart,” 
assume an appearance of indifference, and 
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emotion. Months thus wore away in weari- 
ness and languor, and she still had no tidings. 

Lord S, furnished hergwith many books, 
and took care to select fot her perusal, Vol- 


ney’s * Ruins,” and other fascinating works, 


which were calculated to undermine the prin- 
ciples, without seriously alarming her con- 
science. ‘Thusshe wasimpercepubly inhaling 


‘poison—learning to doubt the efficacy of that 


religion, which she had heretofore rather im- 
plicitly believed, than experimentally known. 
He saw that her faith began to waver, and 
securely calculated upon eventual success, 
when some circumstances occurred that facili- 
tated his triumph beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. 
(Concluded in our next.) 
eatin 


The Precipice. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ GILBERT EARLE.” 
*_ Here's the place ;—stand still. How feartul 
How dizzy ’tis to east one’s eyes. below.” 


l'o comprehend this stc-y aright, we must 


|suppose ourselves introduced toa company of 


goatherds, who, on a dreary winter’s night, re- 


.|late their adventures among the mountains to 


one another. Having told their tales, an el- 
derly hunter, who sat in silence during the nare 
rations, thus introduces himself to our notice. 

* My young friends,” said he, you have 


been telling some very marvellous adven- 


tures 3; butas 1] am anold hunter, and, there- 


fore, am fond of the spirit which leads you in- 


to them, I will not strive to sift the grain 
from the chaff, the exact facts, from the colors 
in which you have dressed them. But I will 


igive you, in my turn, an account of an accident 


which, you all know by report, did actually 
happen to me, asthe limp in my gait can 
testify to this day. 

* lt is now about twenty years ago that I 
was, one day, hunting as usual. J had got 
sight of a chamois, and was advancing upon 
him, when having almost got within shot, I 


sprang across a chasm a few yards wide, 


upon a ledge of snow opposite. The outer 
part of this was, alas! only of snew. It was 
frozen hard ; but as I came upon it with con- 
siderable force,] felt it giving away beneath me 
The man who says he never felt fear, never 
was ina situation such as this, The agony 
ofterror, and what agony is greater, rushed 
‘throughout my frame. My first impulse wa: 
to spring forward, to reach the ground. But 
the very effort to save myself, accelerated iny 
fate 3 the mass broke short off, and I fell ! 

“| have been since to view the spot, and 
|standing in safety on its brink, my nerves have 
shivered, as 1 have looked down the awful 
precipice. How 1 escaped from being dash- 
ed into as many atomsas there are ee Sut 
‘its base, itisimpossible todivine. The beight 


make some inquiry relative to him; but she!is upwards of seventy fect ; there was no pro- 
felt that she could not trust herself to speak his|jecting rock, no jutting tree, to break my fall. 
mame, lest her quivering lips should betray | Perhaps the snow, which fell along with me in 






















































vast quantities, and which crumbled as it fell, 
served to protect me. When I perceived wy 
footing yicld, thejearth as it were sank from | 
under me, I felt the common hyperbole, that 
my heart sprang to my throat, almost cease to| 
be one.—One gasp of mortal agony, as it! 
burst from my lungs, gave me the sensation of| 
choaking, which the phrase I have mentioned | 
strives toexpress, ‘The feclings of my mind) 
may be all summed inthe exclamation which | 
I believe escaped me—*Oh God ! I’m gone?’ 
My nextthought was one momentary appeal to 
that God’s mercy and then I thought no more. 

“ When I recovered my senses day was 
beginning to close, I lay enveloped in snow.— 
My hunting spear was beside me, broken ; 
and stretched upon my bosom, lay my fuithful 
dog, spread out, as it were to protect me from 
the cald, and breathing upon my face, as if to 
communicate his lifeto bring back mine.— 
Poor fellow,” the old man continued, and the 
tear glistened in his eye as he spoke, “ poor 
fellow, he is dead, Jong since ; and his son,” 
stooping and fondling the dog at his feet, “ is 
old now ; but, if I had but one crust of bread, 
old Thor should share it with me for his 
father’s sake.” 

The dog looked up as though he understood 
his master’s meaning ; for he smiled in his 
face with that expression of thankful fondness 
which the countenance of his race alone 
Shares with that of the human species. 

“J felt,’ continued the hunter, “I felt 


numbed and stiffened, and in considerable) 


pain, all over, so much so, that 1 could not 
distinguish any one particular burt as being 
more severe than the rest. I endeavored to 
rise, and that showed me where my chief in- 
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hurts. The cold, too, I now felt more severe- 
ly, for shortly afier 1 had given up in despair 
all attempts to extricate myself from my situ- 
ation, my dog, after whining and yelping piti- 
iously for some time, went off. As he 
turned the corner of the rock, which hid him 
from my sight, I feltas if my last hold of life 
had gone from me ; as though the friend of 
my bosom had left me to die. ‘ He too aban- 
dons me!’ I exclaimed, and I blush to con- 
fess it, I burst into tears. Being forsaken by 
that which I thought faithful, cut me to the 
heart. Who indeed, can bear that ? 

“ The world seemed now to have enclosed 
upon my sight forever; my wife, my children, 
my dear home—I should sce them no more ! 
1 figured to myself all the delights and chari- 
ties of thathome, and | felt how bitter it is to be 
torn from life while life is yet strong ; all its 
ties firmly knit; all its affection glowing.— 
As darkness settled around, | thought of my 
wife anxiously listening for my step, or rather 
well known step of Thor preceding me; and 
the bright fire gleaming upon smiling child- 
ren’s faces, the fairest ornament and the dearest 
comfort of a fireside ; and the rosy lips held 
up for a father’s kiss ; and the little hands 
clinging around the knees, to attract a father’s 
notice ; and their mother’s gladsome smile of 
welcome to me and unchiding reproofto them, 
such was the picture I drew mentally ; such 
the group which I knew was awaiting me. I 
looked around me, and the contrast of reality 
flashed upon me in allits horrors. The wind 
raged and howled through the darkness, and in 
the lull, the spray of the torrent bedewed my 
face, and froze there. Ll was encompassed by 





jury lay. I fell back again instantly ; my 
thigh was broken. In addition to this, two 
Angers of my right hand and one of my 
left were broken also, and I was bruised 
in almost every part. But 1 was alive! Asl 
looked upto the pinnacie from which I had 
fallen, 1 could scarcely believe that to be pos- 
sible. 

“ The spot where I lay was ina narrow 
cleft between two cliffs, which diverged from 
each other as they advanced, leaving a sort 
of triangular platform open between them 
and a third. A torrent threw itself, like a 
wild horse’s mane irom the rock above me; 
butin the numberless eddies which whirled 
in the hollow it was dispersed into air before it 
reached the place, distant through its depth, 
where i lay. 

*“ Night now began to thicken fast ; the 
faster on account of the deep den in which I 
wasin. The wind blew as though all the 
quarters of the heaven sent forth their blasts 
at once, and they ell met and battled there. J 
had escaped one dreadful death and now began 
to fear another more dreadful still, because 
more slow and more felt. 1 feared I should 
dic through cold, and hunger and untended| 


awful precipices, here and thcre visible only 


‘by being covered with snow. Snow, also, was 
the bed on which I Jay, the bed on which I was 


to die. And to die! oh, God! through the 


‘cold and exhaustion of suffering nature ! 


The terrors of tempest and of night were the 
precursors of the terrors of death—From 
hence I never was to stir any more ; this was 
to be my end! 

“ We often forge ourselves causes of unhap- 
piness, and allow slight things to mar our 
quiet. But he who has undergone, not what 
1 underwent that night, for who has done 
so? but circumstances of peril and despair 
in kind if not in degree, like unto these, he 
only, can know to what extent our nature can 
suffer. 

‘€ | lay in pain of body and anguish of mind for 
a space of time which, from these causes, seem- 
edendless. Atlength hope dawned upon me. 
Along the top of the cliff to which | had leap- 
ed, from which I had fell, passed, as I knew, 
a path which led from the village in which I 
lived, to another about two leagues off. This 
had not appeared to me a chance of escape; 
for by night, it was but very rarely traversed, 
and morning I never expected to see again. 
On a sudden, however, 1 saw a light gliding 
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along this path, as though borne by some one ;! They made a circuit of some little extent, and 


und I conjectured it to be as im fact it was, 
the lanthern of a villager returning home- 
wards. ‘1 shall be saved yet!’ was the idea| 
which thrilled through my heart, and J shout-! 
ed with the whole strength of my voice, to 
realize the hope which had arisen. At that 
moment the furious gusts of wind swept 
through the chasm, and hurled back my cry 
against me, like the smoke of Cain’s rejected 
sucrifice. I could feel that my voice did not 
ascend twenty feet above my head. Again | 
shouted with that strength which none but the 
despairing own. The light did not stop, no 
answering shout gladdened my ears; the 
light disappeared! 

*“ The agony of that moment who can con- 
ceive? The drowning man, as he struggles 
his last effort, and fecls the water closing 
round him: the criminal, as he mounts the 
scaffold, and sces his Jast hope melt from his 
grasp, such persons may have experienced 
what I felt and such persons only. 

“ My despair now became fixed and total. 
I felt that my last hour was come; I endea- 
vored to turn my thoughts from this world, 
and fix them on the next.—But the effort was 
dreadful. AsI strove to prepare myself for 
death, the hope of life would flash across me 
again, and interpose between me and my pray- 
er. If a sound caught my ear I raised my 
head to listen, if the variation of a shadow pas- 
sed over the surface of a rock, I strained my 
sight to look ; but the sound would cease, and 
the sight would pass away, and I sank again, 
upon the snow : and, again I prepared myself 
to die. 

“ At length, (to my dying day I shall recol- 
lect that moment) a gust of wind brought to me 
2 sound which I recognized; I raised myself 
with an anxiety which almost choaked me ; 
1 listened, all was still ; the wind rose and| 
made it doubtful whether I heard it a second! 
time or not, a third all doubt was over. Itwas 
the honest voice of faithful Thor, coming at 
speed, and barking as he came to show doubt- 
less the path to the spot in which TI lay. 
Again his deep mouthed bay sounded loud and 
distinct, as it approached the top of the preci- 
pice. There he pausedand continued barking 
till at length several lights flashed upon the 
path along which he had come, and advanced 
rapidly towards him. A halloo came upon 
the wind, I strove to answer it as loudly as 1 
could. This time it mattered little whether 
my voice reached the summit or not; for as 
soon as the lights seemed at the spot where 
the dog stood, he dashed down the cliff, cling- 
ing to the irregular surface as he came, now 
holding by a stone, now sliding down with the 
rolling earth and snow till he sprang into my 
bosom ; and almost smothering me with his 
caresses made the echoes of the cliff ring 
again with his loud and ceaseless barking, 


descended to me by a less precipitous, but still 
dificult path. My young friends, unless you 
have experienced the transitfM from despair 
to safety, from abandonment to kind friendship 
from death to life, you can form to yourselves 
no idea of the flood of feelings, both rapturous 
and gentle, which then poured upon my soul. 
The chosen of my heart was now no widow! 
my children were now not fatherless! I was 
restored to life, to the world, to hope, to hap- 
piness, and I owed it all to the loyalty and love 
of a poor hound:—When your hand is next 
raised to strike your beast in anger, pause— 
and think upon the service which old Thor 
rendered to his master.—That master had 
been a kind one.” 
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‘6 Of man, what see we but his station here.” 
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Ssketches of Distinguished Penales. 
CATHARINE SEDGWICK, 

Author of two very popular novels, the 
“ New-England Tale,” and “ Redwood,” is 
the daughter of Judge Sedgwick, and was born 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in the year 
1798. She is deservedly ranked among the 
most elegant prose writers of the day ; and is 
understood to be now engaged in the prepar- 
ation of a series of ‘Tales, founded on Scenes 
in New-England. 

MARIA EDGWORTH 

Is the daughter of Richard Lovell Edgworth 
Esq. of Edgworth-town, Ireland, a gentleman 
distinguished in the literary world for his 
talents and writings. The daughter is said 
to excel her parent in talents; she has devo- 
ted herself to literary pursuits with zeal and 
ardor. One of her objects has been to per- 
fect the system of female education, in which 
she hasin part succeeded. Asa novel-writer, 
she ranks among the most eminent ; and the 
Irish character has never been drawn with 
equal truth and spirit by any other writer, 
Her publications, which are numerous, have 
been well received on both sides of the Auantic. 

MRS. OPIE. 

This lady was born in 1771. She is the 
daughter ot Dr. Alderson, an eminent physi- 
cian of Norwich. She early evinced superior 
talents, by composing poems and descriptive 
pieces, at an age when young ladies have not 
usually finished their education.—In 1798 she 
married Mr. Opie, a celebrated paloter ; and 
soon after his death, in 1808, she published a 
memoir of his life, prefixed to the lectures he 
had read at the Royal Academy. By this and 
vther publications, she has acquired consider- 
able reputation, both as a prose and poetical 
writer. 

MRS. SIDDONS 

Is the daughter of Mr. R. Kemble. She 

was born about the year 1749. This lady 





** My companions pew petceived where I was, 
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commenced her career asa singer, but she 
soon relinquished that employment, and at- 
tempted tragedy. On her appearance at Dru- 
ry-lane theatréiin 1782, her success was com- 
plete ; the public were astonished at her pow. 
ers, and she was acknowledged to be the first 
tragic actress of the age. For more than 
twenty years she retained her high rank as an 
actress, and continued, during that period, to 
enchant the lovers of the drama. She also 
possesses considerable merit as a sculptor. 
Mrs. Siddons has accumulated an ample pro- 
perty, with which she has retired from the 
Stage to the quiet of domestic life. 
JANE AND ANN MARIA PORTER. 

These ladies are sisters, and daughters of Sir 
Robert Porter. ‘They have long held a high 
rank among the female novel-writers of the 
day. The former has written “ Thaddeus of 


Warsaw,” “ The Scottish Chiefs,” and other) 


works, which have been well received by the 
public, and very extensively resd. The young- 
er sister has published ** The Hungarian 
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has never since ceased to be greatly admired. 
Her voice is singularly powerful, and equally 
melodious in the high and low tones. Her 
figure is finely formed, and her deportmeut 
majestic. Sheis still heard with delight, both 


in Great Britain and on the continent. 


be  ___ 





——————— ———— 








There are not two other words in the lan. 
guage that call back a more fruitful train of 
past remembrances of friendship, than these. 
Look through your library, and cast your eye 
upon a volume that contains the name of an old 
companion, it will say, remember me. Have 
you an ancient album—the repository of the 
mementos of early affection ?—~Turn over its 
leaves, stained by the finger of time—sit down 





and ponder upon the names enrolled upon 


Brothers,” The Recluse of Norway,’ and|them ; each says remember me. Go into the 


more recently, the * Fast of Saint Magdalen.” | 


crowded church yard, among the marble 


Until the appearance of that splendid series of|tombs—read the simple and brief inscrip- 


works, the Waverly novels, these sisters had 


‘tions that perpetuate the memory of depurted 


gained a great degree of popularity. They | ones ; they too have a voice that speaks to the 


have, however, with others, been obliged to 
yield to the unrivalled merits of the * Great 
Unknown.” 
ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 
This lady is the daughter of the Rev. John 





heart of the living, and it says—rememéer me. 
, Walk, in the hour of evening twilight, amid 


the scenes of our early rambles; the well 
known path, the winding streams, the over- 
spreading trees, the green and gently sloping 


Aiken, an English dissenting clergyman, and| banks, will recall the dreams of juvenile pleas- 


wife of the Rev. R, Barbauld, master of a 
school in Norfolk. She was born in the year 


ure, and the recollections of youthful com- 
| panions ; they too bear the treasured injunc- 


1734, and was early instructed in the Latin| Won—remember me. 


and Greek languages by her father. She is 


distinguished for her learning, as well as for’ 
tune, or called away by death, or thrown with- 
,out our band by the changes of circumstance 


her numerous writings, which have gained 
her great celebrity. She is now far advanced 


And this isall that is left at last of the wide 
circle of our early friends. Scattered by for- 


in life, and yet retains great vigour, both of|or of character—in time, we find ourselves 
intellect and of body. As a writer of prose,| left alone with the recollection of what they 


she has surpassed almost every female of her 

time, and is equalled, for elegance of diction 

and soundness of sense, by few of the other sex. 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 

Is a single lady, who resides chiefly in her 


Hativecountry, Scotland. She is distinguished | 


for her talents and writings, and has published 

nu serics of plays in several volumes, illiustra- 

tive of the strong passions of the mind, She 

has also written a collection of metrical le- 

gends of eminent characters, in one volume. 
MADAM ANGELICA CATALANI. 

Is, probably, the most distinguished female 
singer of the age. She was born near Rome, 
in 1782, and educated in a convent, Her 
father, who was a silversmith, becoming em- 
barrassed in his pecuniary affuirs, his daughter 


became a public singer at Milan, at the age of 


fifieen, and was highly applauded by the Italian 
and Trench critics and journals, On her first 
appearance in England, in 1806, she was found 
snperior to all the continental panegyrics, and 


‘were. Some were our benefactors, and won 


us by their favors ; others were kind, and 
affectionate, and for this we esteemed them ; 
others again, were models of virtue, and shared 
our praise and admiration. It was thusa lit- 
tle while, and then, the chances of the world 
‘broke in upon the delightful intercourse ; it 
ceased. Yet still, we doall we can to dis- 
charge the once sacred and honest and honor- 
\able debt—-we remember them. 

The tribute, too, of remembrance which 
we delight to pay to others, we desire for our- 
‘selves.—The wish for applause ; the thirst 
\for fame ; the desire that our names should 
shine down to future posterity in the glory 
of recorded deeds ; is a feverish, unhappy 
|passion, compared with the unambitious de- 
| sire to attain, even beyond the span of life, 
ithe affections of the warm hearted few who 
| shared our joys and sorrows in the world. I 
once read the brief inscription—‘ remember 
ime,’ ona tombstone, in a country church 














yard, with a tear, that the grave of Bonaparte 
would have not called forth. 

But whom do we always remember with 
affection ? the virtuous, the kind, the warm 
hearted; those who have endeared themselves 
to us by the amiableness of their characters. | 
Jt is the mind, the disposition, the habits, the 
feelings of our friends which attach us to 
them most strongly; which form the only 
fasting bond of affection ; which alone can 
secure our affectionate remembrances. 

Then if we would be remembered with the 
kindliest feelings ; if we would be embalmed 
in the memory of those we love ; if we desire 
that when fortune, or fate, shall separate us 
from our friends, they may long think of us 
we must possess ourselves the same character 
we love in others. Never was a more noble 
line written in the history of man, than this— 
“ The first emotion of pain he ever caused— 
was Caused by his departure.” 

— 


Pew wap to keep a Diary. 

A Frenchman being at confession, accused 
himself of many crimes, and, among other 
things acknowledged that not more than an hour 
before, he had given his wife a sound drub- 
bing. Why did you do that my son? suid the 
father confessor, Why, replied the penitent, 
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I do the same thing every time I come to con-| 
fession, and were I once to omit it, my shrift, 


the church, supposing it a question addressed 
to him, to the surprise of all present replied, 
‘¢] am, sir, an officer of the seventeenth of foot, 
on a recruiting party here: and having brought 
my wife and family with me [wish vo be ac- 
quainted with the neighboring clergy and gen- 
iry.’ This so deranged the Divine, and as 
tonished the congregation, that though they 
attempted to listen with decorum, the discourse 
was not proceeded in without considerable 
difficulty. — 

I once heard a gentleman make a very wil- 
ty reply to one who asserted that he did not be- 
lieve there was a truly honest man in the 
whole world :—*Sir,” said he,“ itis quite 
impossible that any one man should know alt 
the world, but it is quite possible that some 
one man may know himself, 

— 

A deficiency of evidence.—A son of Galen, 
who was very angry when any joke was pass- 
ed on physicians, once defended himself from 
raillery by saying, “I defy any whom I ever 
attended, to accuse me of ignorance or neg- 
lect.” * That you may do safely,” replied 
the wag ; “for you know, doctor, dead men 
tell no tales.” 


 SUIVIIVLARY. 


We are requested to state, that “ Plain Truth” will 
be resumed at Buffaloe, N. ¥ 











would hardly entitle me to absolution—in con-|,, New Invention—A machine has been invented by 


: a all +s | Peter Sturtevant and Edwin Starr, of Boston, for casting 
formity to the ordinations of our holy religion, \type, and from its simplicity and the time and laborthat 


1 conless once in every year, but my memory | wi1! be saved, it is supposed it will come into general 
is so defective, that I should never recollect) use in a short time. The operation of making the type 
the sins I have been guilty of, unless I beat with this machine is performed by a boy turning a cranks 
my wife, which I therefore always do on. ane with twice the rapidity of the Best comers in the 

: . ‘old method. There is besides less waste, and the face 
these > EEE and she, = return, COMES Fale oF the smallest letter is seldom imperfect, on account of 
tling like hail stones, with a full, true, and the force with which the metal is thrown into the moulds. 
particular account ot every crime I have com-| A machine has been invented for making bricks with 


mitted, from the time I married her to the day great facility. One horse, by turning a wheel, makes 
I drub her ‘or strikes bricks as fast as three or four persons can re- 
; move and place them. Two persons supply the clay, 

: . |} One washes the moulds. 

Ocular Demonstration —A person who reli-| * Hyde Nugent,” a fashionable novel ; another serics 
ciously adhered to the old opinion, that the of Highwaysand Byeways, and Scott's Life of Napolear, 
sun went round the earth, was opposed by a’ will be republished, in a few days, by Carey, Lea and 
bon vivant, who observed tha n his cook ©#!ey: - : Pohl 

nt : » oe He c th t ten his ok The “ Child's Magazine,” a monthly publication, hax 
renegade S partriage, the bird turnec _Founc on just been commenced in New-York, by the publishers 
the spit, and not the fire round the bird. His/o¢ the Christian Advocate. 
conclusions being still questioned, he observed,| “The Spirit of the Old dominion."—A_ work bearing 
“ but you'll not deny the old adage, in vino, this title, has been commenced at Richmond, Va. J: is 
verilas 2? mm’ No,” said the other.—*“ Why | published monthly at $5 per annum. 
then, rejoined the bon vivant, I have ocular MARRIED, 
cemonstration on my side, for when I have} tp Geneva, on the 16th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Axtal, 
drank plenty of wine, I can see the earth turn! Godfrey J. Grosvenor, Esq. Attorney, to Miss Cornelia 
round !” | Bogert, daughter of I. H. Bogert, Lesq. 

on | lo Winfield, Mr. Frederick Sally, to Miss Frances 
ree ‘ ‘ - > | James, 

Whimsical Interruption—WWhen Dr. Bra-|"“” DIED 

. . - ° , 
don was rector of Eltham, in Kent, the text he | In this city, on the 22d ult. Miss Eliza Metius, aged 
one day took to preach from, was, “ who art) 14 years and 3 months. 
thou!” After reading the text, he made (as | Ona the 20th ult. George Walter Morris, aged 1 yea: 
was his custom) a pause, for the congregation | On the 22d ult. Reuben Winslow, sou of Achilles 





: inslow, aged 1S years. 
to relle > - IaArce « the . . le an) . = 
‘o reliect upon the words; when a gentieman) 9.) ot. ue Mary Jane, daughter of Andrew 


ma military dress, who at the instent, was! pacer, 
marching very sedately up the middle aisle of| C1! 


, ry , ‘. i Te € as 
la Ghent. on the 2th ult, Albertus ickart agec & 










































































FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
LET NO ONE STAND. 


Let no one stand beside my bier, 
4! To heave the cold, unfeeling sigh, 
Let no false-hearted friend appear, 
; ‘To urge the tear-drop to his eye: 
i But let those feeling few be there, 
! Whose brows will ‘token thoughts of care ; 
' Whose tongues, as they shall speak of me, 
Shall tell their bosoms’ misery. 


r Let not the sable weed be worn 
By those who bear me to the tomb ; 
Let not my exit, when I’m gone, 
; Be mark’d by such vain signs of gloom: 
i] But let the throbbing bosom tell 
j By ev’ry sad and solemn swell, 
To all the sons of mirth and glee, 
That some—some few—do mourn for me. 


Let not the slowly tolling bell, 
Keep time when I am borne away ; 
Let not its lone and muffled swell 
Sound from those battlemeuts of gray ; 
But let the scene be still around, 
And all in silent grief be found, 
as Proclaiming to the sons of glee, 
That some—some few—do mourn for me! 
HENRY. 


” ——_ 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
HOPE! 


Oh sweet is the star of Hope to me ! 

It bursts the darkness which has been, 
pS And breaks like the sun from the dark blue sea, 
6. And leaves not a shadow between. 


Long have I coped with the frowns of Fate, 
It is past :—And smiles are now, 

Where scoffings alone were seen of late 
To press ny weary and care worn brow. 


sy Oh Hope, it is thee !—thou hast burst the gloom 
Which o’ershadowed my infant years! 
And raised from the mist ofa premature tomb, 
A heart which had sunken a prey to tears. 
Williamsport, Pa. July, 1827. P. 
—_—S— 
FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE SUNBEAM. 
mn ai BY MRS. HEMANS, 


; Thou art no lingerer in monarchs’ hall; 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to all, 

“up A bearer of hope unto land and sea; 
Suybeam! what gift has the world like thee ? 


Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean smiles, 
‘Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles! 
‘Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery foam, 
And gladden’d the sailor, like words from home. 
f'o the solemn depths of the forest shades, 

‘hou art streaming on through their green arcades, 
And quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 
Like five-fies glance to the pools below. 


Y fonk’d on the rountains—a vapor lay, 


‘ nmiuche ‘2a ® eon 
: .t -- ‘ ~ an” 
~ s “ 


te 





Thou brokest forth—and the mist became, 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


I look’d on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot ; 
But a gleam of thee on its caseinent fell, 
And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 


To the earth’s wide palaces a guest thou art. 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not, from thy poinp, to shed 
A tender light onthe ruin’s head. 


Thou tak’st through the dim church-aisle the way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 
And its high, pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed in a flood as of burning gold. 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatter'st its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Suvbeam of summer! oh! what is like thee ; 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 

One thing is like thee, to :nortals given, , 

The faith touching all things with hues of Heaven, 


——— 


THE BRIDAL. 


Did you see the rose on its bonny green stem, 

As it opened its lips to the dew ? 

The new fledged birds, did ye look upon them, 

Just fluttering their wings ere they flew ? 

Did you mark the young light dawning down in the eayy 
With clouds cold and silent above ? 

Did you hear the bells ring at the village spread feast; 
And see the young bride and her love? 

O, the rose it has bloom’d, it is withered, "tis dead, 
Aud its leaves blow away with a breath: 

O, the birds they are grown, they are strong, they are fled : 
And the fowler has done them to death! 

O, the light brightened forth over woodland and dell, 
Then it faded and faded away ! 

O, the bells that were ringing, are tolling a knell, 

And the bride and her love—where are they ? 
Se eee 
ENIGMIMAS. 

** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 

** Despise not the value of things that are small.” 














Answer tothe puzzLES in our last, 


PuzzuKr 1.—Letter S. 
Puzz_e 1.—Water-lily. 

NEW PUZZLES. 

I. 

Two fifths of the prophet of whom we are told, 
Led Israel] the chosen from Egypt of old : 
A coin of sinall value, then take if you please, 
And from it the two leading letters erase : 
Two-thirds of a colour, translucid and clear; 
Two-thirds of a nectar by Briton’s held dear : 
These all when combined together do stand 
For a city—controlled by old England. 


Il. 
To nothing add ten, with three-fifths of two score, 
And let them be join’d by five hundred more ; 
These rightly combin'd will give you the name— 
Of a city that’s high in the annals of fame. 
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